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to the United States Supreme Court, but before a final decision had been rendered, the managers of the Santa Fe, anticipating defeat, approached Mr. Harriman with a proposition to compromise. The negotiations that followed ended in an agreement on the part of the Southern Pacific to purchase the capital stock of the Phoenix & Eastern at cost. This was a clear victory for Mr. Harriman, because it not only gave him undisputed possession of the Gila Canon and the road leading thereto, but put an end to the encroachments of the Santa Fe upon Southern Pacific territory in that part of Arizona.
Mr. Harriman was always desirous of maintaining peaceful relations with the Santa Fe, and even went so far as to offer its managers seats for two of their representatives in the Southern Pacific directorate, provided they would reciprocate by giving him a similar privilege in their own directorate. "We should work in harmony," he said to them, "and not live in strife. You give me two seats on the board of the Santa Fe and I will give you two seats on the board of the Southern Pacific." But this offer was not accepted. Perhaps President Ripley and his associates were afraid of the influence that might be exerted in their organization by a man of Mr. Harriman's energetic and dominating character. But the privilege that they would not concede volun-